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pus has found the answer — Man. With 
wild eyes she gazes into the face of her 
victor — the time of her end has come. 
This is the moment of the picture. The 
figures are high up on the mountain; per- 
pendicular cliffs arise on each side of the 
gorge where the event takes place. The 
hand and foot of a dead man are seen in a 
crevasse of the rock on which Oedipus 
stands and beside him is a little column 
with an ornamented urn on its capital. 

The conception of the picture shows that 
the artist had in mind 
the famous painting by 
Ingres of the same sub- 
ject done in 1808. 
The theme was not in- 
frequent in nineteenth- 
century art; it was a 
heritage from the Revo- 
lutionary and First 
Empire periods when 
the classical stories and 
legends had a vogue 
which we today can 
hardly comprehend. It 
is difficult to say 
whether or not the story 
had any particular sig- 
nificance at that time. 
The Sphinx appears to 
have been an emblem 
of death, according to 
the ancient idea, though 
Moreau or a spokes- 
man for him had 
another conception. It 
is explained somewhere 
that to him she was the symbol of those 
powers of nature which man has learned to 
control. But one does not have to know 
exactly; the beauty of a fable is in its 
infinite applications. 

The picture was violently discussed at 
the time of its exhibition in the Salon of 
1864. The artist was then in his thirty- 
ninth year and these discussions mark the 
beginning of his high reputation. The 
adherents of the painting praised its mys- 
tery and imagination, its splendid color 
(the wings of the Sphinx were especially 
admired), and more than all, the beautiful 
pattern of its arrangement. Its opponents 
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found the work dull and incomprehensible, 
altogether lacking in vitality, and accused 
the painter of aping Mantegna and Luini. 
"Another Pre-Raphaelite," they said deri- 
sively. And, no doubt, the pharisaical 
called it morbid, neurotic, decadent, or 
whatever abusive terms were then in 
fashion with this class to be applied to 
works which did not conform to their own 
notions. 

In his book on the Christian Inspira- 
tion of Moreau, the Abbe Loisel repeats 
an anecdote which 
seems more weighty 
today than at the time 
of its happening some 
sixty years ago, when 
its hero was compara- 
tively unknown. It 
appears there was a 
group of scoffers in 
front of the Oedipus 
when it was shown in 
the Salon. One of them 
was haranguing and 
finished his tirade by 
saying " — and it is not 
painting!" 

A visitor, who hap- 
pened to be nearby, 
overheard the remark 
and retorted, as he 
passed on, "That is pos- 
sible. But it is art." 
The last speaker was 
Degas. 

B. B. 



ENGRAVED DESIGN BY 
DELAFOSSE 



A CONSOLE TABLE IN THE 
STYLE OF DELAFOSSE 

IT is, of course, largely impossible to say 
just how much influence any one designer 
has had on the art of his time; for although 
by an apt publication one name may be- 
come attached to a particular style or 
phase, it probably represents but one of 
many workers whose combined talent pro- 
duced the change. This is particularly 
true throughout the eighteenth century, 
one or two notable exceptions only going 
to prove the rule. The change in the 
arts of design which began in France about 
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the middle of the eighteenth century and 
resulted first in the so-called style of 
Louis XVI was just such a combined prod- 
uct. The name of Delafosse 1 stands out, 
however, as representative of the transi- 
tion from free to classic form, and makes a 
convenient focus about which to group 
certain characteristics of the period. 

The Museum has recently been fortu- 
nate enough to acquire a charming little 



escaped mutilation and are today much as 
when the carver left them. With the 
exception of the symmetry of the design 
and the egg and dart and bead mouldings 
introduced immediately under the marble 
top, the piece has no elements which could 
not occur readily in a mid-Louis XV piece, 
though the garlands and wreaths are 
more characteristic of the following style. 
The legs en cabriole are strengthened at the 




FIG. 2. CONSOLE TABLE, FRENCH 
IN THE STYLE OF DELAFOSSE 



console table 2 (fig. 2), dating from the end 
of the reign of Louis XV, which, like many 
a transition piece, has much of the charm, 
while escaping the defects, inherent in the 
"pure" style. The table, of whitewood, 
is in a remarkable state of preservation 
and appears still to have its original coat 
of soft cream gray paint, much darkened 
with age. The delicate flower garlands, 
hanging free as if transmuted into wood 
from the living actuality, have by miracle 

\Jean Charles Delafosse, architect, decorator, 
designer, born in Paris 1721, died (?). 

2 Ace. No. 21 .141; height 34 in.; top 33I in. x 
i7i in- 



break of the curve by a cross accent given 
by opposed scrolls, an idea used with such 
effectiveness in the best mid-century work, 
and their moulded section is of pure Louis 
XV form. It is interesting to see how the 
designer has carried the motive of the 
apron around the sides, thus making the 
three-quarter view one of the best. This 
completeness of execution accords well 
with the beautiful finish of each part. 
Note how the acanthus has been used, 
especially on the back of the legs, and what 
strength it adds to the scroll foot by its 
suggestion of natural growth. This is all 
in the best tradition of mid-eighteenth- 
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century design when a piece of furniture 
was felt as a living and growing organism, 
an idea that the later designers seem to 
have entirely lost. 

An interesting comparison may be made 
between this piece and the engraved de- 
signs of Delafosse in his Iconology. 3 The 
designs for furniture in this book fall into 
one of two classes. One illustrates the 
somewhat heavy classicism, which is nor- 
mally associated with the name of Dela- 
fosse and which he designates "le gout an- 
tique." The other type he calls "le gout 
pittoresque," and shows as examples of 
this seeming rival taste designs of a some- 
what chastened rococo, with the distinct 
traces of the return to the ideas of Boulle 
characteristic of all of his work. The 
names of both these styles show that curi- 
ous confusion of classicism and romanti- 
cism that is the key-note of the decorative 
art of this period. That these elements 
could exist side by side suggests, however, 
on a closer examination, not so much an 
eclecticism as a fundamental unity of 
both ideas, and leads to the conclusion 

3 Nouvelle Iconologie historique ou attributs 
hieroglyphiques. Published by the author in 
1768 with a second edition three years later. 
The work contains one hundred and eight plates 
of decorative and architectural designs mostly 
engraved by Delafosse himself. 



that the return to classic forms is essen- 
tially a phase of the general romantic spirit 
of the times, which appears degenerate 
but closer to type in the early nineteenth 
century. This may help us understand 
how such superficially opposing forms 
could unite to produce work as harmonious 
as this console. A comparison of its de- 
sign with the engravings of Delafosse shows 
a similarity of ideas in both. There is a 
like feeling for line, which is distinctly dif- 
ferent from the pure Louis XV; a strongly 
felt axial symmetry is common to both; a 
predilection for the free-hanging garland, 
swung behind the leg, and a very similar 
use of the acanthus up-growing from the 
scroll foot appear in the engravings as on 
the table itself. An inspection of the en- 
gravings reproduced (figs. 1 and 3) will make 
these resemblances much clearer. While 
these similarities do not of themselves give 
sufficient evidence for a direct attribution 
to the author of the engravings, they in- 
dicate that the piece was designed under the 
same influences, and probably directly 
inspired by the published work. The 
design, in any case, is a masterly one and 
an example in the most refined taste of the 
epoch that Delafosse might have been 
proud to acknowledge. 

M. R. R. 
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